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gressive, glorying in our " push " and self-assertiveness, and quite content 
that these most disagreeable features of our national character should obscure 
our better and nobler qualities which lie beneath. 

I am not concerned with the causes which have produced the results 
complained of. I am speaking of present facts — facts which are not now 
brought up for notice for the first time, but have received adverse comment 
before. But the most serious aspect of the matter is the spirit of indifference 
to reform which is practically manifested by the common belief that we are 
better bred than the majority of nations. So long as we are satisfied with 
ourselves there will be no progress. 

But we are not a stupid people, and we are still somewhat sensitive to 
foreign strictures upon our manners and customs. We have been known to 
resent foreign criticism in past years and then apply ourselves to reform what 
was criticised. 

Let us be as resentful as we will, and abuse to our heart's content the in- 
solent foreigner or the unpatriotic native who says that there are some very 
weak places in our armor, and then let us confess to ourselves that our armor 
is weak, and take counsel of our better and unselfish selves as to how it may 
be mended. Then, and not till then, shall we cease to hear of " our dreadful 
American manners." 

O. F. Adams. 



ELECTBICITY AND LIFE. 

It seems to be a pretty well-established fact that electricity may be made 
at least a powerful stimulant to the growth of plants. May it not be more 
than a mere stimulant? May it not be an actual creator of life ? Beans, rye, 
corn, oats, barley, peas, potatoes, sunflowers, clover, and flax have all been 
experimented upon, in some cases with astonishing results. In one series of 
experiments the seeds were electrified before they were sown ; in another, 
currents were maintained through the soil in which they were planted ; and 
in still another, through the atmosphere immediately above the plants. In 
several instances the yield of fruit was enormously above the average, and 
in all the growth was unusually luxuriant. Further experiments are in 
progress, and it is not unlikely that science is about to add another to her 
long series of beneficent triumphs, another refutation to the croaking philoso- 
phy of Malthus and his disciples. 

The results of the experiments have, furthermore, a suggestive bearing 
upon the relation between electricity and that inscrutable something which 
we call life. If they do not prove them the same, they at least bring them 
hearer together than any phenomena which have preceded them. When, in 
the healing art, enfeebled vitality is restored, either wholly or in part, by the 
skilful application of electricity, nothing is positively demonstrated beyond 
mere healthful stimulation, the mere awakening of life which already lay 
dormant in the system, such as might possibly have followed the use of other 
remedial agents. But here it is not morbid restored to normal conditions, 
not dormant life reawakened to action. It is apparently the actual develop- 
ment of vitality not pre&xistent in the perfectly healthy and normal organ- 
isms under treatment. Electricity itself appears to be converted to vitality, 
as elsewhere it is converted to light, heat, and mechanical motion. 

Whether life can thus not only be renewed, but actually transfused into 
the veins, or rather the nerves, of man remains for physiological science to 
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determine. It has already been shown that a living body is a species of thermo- 
electric battery, of which the ectoderm and the endoderm are the opposite 
poles ; that the exhilarating effects of a cold plunge, for example, are due 
simply to the increase of potential from the reduced temperature of the 
" cold " electrode. But merely setting a battery into operation, or merely 
increasing its action, is not increasing its inherent voltage, which is what 
the recent experiments seem to have done for plants. 

But do not heat and the active principle of light artificially intensified 
produce similar effects. The f oroing of vegetable growth in hothouses is an 
old process, not unlike the one in question, both in method and effect. Ac- 
cording to the reports given, however, there is a very great difference in the 
results attained. If this be true, it would seem to indicate more strongly 
than ever that of all forms of natural force electricity bears the closest re- 
lation to that mysterious form of it which we call life. 

Edward P. Jackson. 



THE VALUE OP VANITY. 

Vanity, shared more or less by all mankind, is universally conceded to 
to be a weakness, if not a defect. In other words, what everybody pos- 
sesses, and should be conscious of possessing, everybody condemns, often in 
unsparing terms. But vanity, if not recognized as a virtue, is at least a 
necessity. No one could live, and, indeed, no one tries to live, without it. It 
is as essential to individual advancement, to human progress, to civilization, 
as to the perpetuity of the race. 

Really, it is not so much vanity itself which is censured as its manifesta- 
tion. To have it in full force, and yet to hide itadroitly^is one of the finest of 
fine secular arts. The sin of this, as of so many worldly things, would appear 
to consist in discovery. To have in private is venial : to be found out is un- 
pardonable. 

But why should we be ashamed of or disavow vanity, when it is our 
common heritage, and when it is productive of so good results ? What we 
need is that it shall be so regulated that it may bear desirable fruit. The 
name hurts it : it sounds feeble, and a trifle vulgar. Rechristen it ; call it 
self-love, which is its equivalent, and you lend it a certain importance, if not 
distinction. 

Self-love has a very wide meaning and various interpretations, most of 
them unfavorable. It is argued that a self-loving man has not, and cannot 
have, love for anybody else ; that he must be completely, repulsively selfish ; 
that the external world is related to him only through his hard and mon- 
strous egotism. But is there any such man, outside of moral theories and 
the shocking doctrine of total depravity ? Men are never half so bad as they 
are represented, or as we like to believe in our misanthropic moods. Self- 
love may be low or high, mean or generous, degrading or elevating. All de- 
pends on its quality and degree. The self-love that is little, narrow, absorb- 
ing, is allied to gross selfishness, and is characteristic of ignoble minds. The 
self-love that is modest, moderate, reflective, critical, begets self-respect, 
proper pride, sense of responsibility, and obligation. It inheres in the lof- 
tiest, the gentlest, the most conscientious spirits : it is the fertile mother, the 
world over, of high thoughts and noble deeds. 

The spring of all human action, the source of history, may be directly 



